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THE LAGOONS OF VENICE. By Giacomo Bost (don. Corr, 


EN years ago there was a project for widening some of the strects of Venice, and for 
opening new ones in imitation of those which run from one end to the other of a 
modern city. At that time, I said to myself it was strange that, if this work had to be 

done, the fifteenth century had not thought of doing it, when the population of Venice was 
half as large again as now, when the bulk of the commerce of the East and West centred on 
the Rialto, and when there was a beautiful original and living art which would have impressed 
its character on what was done. 

It often happens that, in enlarging a street, not only are the houses pushed back more 
than is necessary, but everything is torn down to give place to new and pretentious mon- 
strosities, and to display, one after the other, modern imitations of ancient buildings, repeated 
until one is sick of the very originals. Or even an attempt is made to better these originals, 
there being certain periods, as Leopardi said, when, to say nothing of other matters, the effort is 
made in art and in teaching to remake everything because people can make nothing new 
themselves. The project of widening the streets of Venice was not necessary for the develop- 
ment of modern industrics, because all those natural to the place are either prospering now or 
might be revived without any such rebuilding, and therefore the fancied need for broadening 
and straightening the streets seemed to me a mere aberration. 

The disastrous fire which, in the year 64 of the present era, destroyed two-thirds of Rome, 
was a scheme of Nero’s, just as if, as Suetonius says, the unevenness of the buildings and the 
congestion of the ancient quarters irritated him. According to Tacitus, this fire destroyed the 
monuments of ancient time which many of the older inhabitants remembered and which could 
not be replaced. ‘ The reconstructions were in accord with a plan for the entire rearrange- 
ment of the city with broad streets and freer quarters, though some believed that the ancient 
form of the city was more healthy, because the high houses and the narrow streets kept out the 
sun’s rays which now beat down with unbroken ardour.” (.Lunales, xv. 43.) 

The worst parts of the scheme for modernising Venice were not allowed to be carried out, 
but the new streets which are already constructed are like large trenches, into which the sun 
pours until it melts the asphalt pavement. On the other hand, little has been done to clear 
and regulate the canals, and nothing whatever underneath the city in making tunnels where 
the sea-water might flow freely and maintain the constant scour on which the purity of the 
water and the health of Venice so much depend. Instead of sanitary works of this kind, we 
are threatened now with a new impediment : a second bridge over the lagoon, which must 
necessarily cause the accwnulation of mud, and check the flow of the too gentle tide. 

Whoever, with the blood of the zente de mar in his veins, has been for many years, as I 
have, far from this my native city, travelling through different lands, must have felt his 
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love for her increasing, stirred by the records of her which he finds scattered in other 
countries. 

In Istria and Dalmatia, and in the Greek islands, the Venetian civilisation left marked 
traces in the architecture, and even in the dialects whick have the forms and accents of 
Goldoni, such as are found among a few old people in Venice herself. In the interior of the 
Peloponnesus there are still used silver coins with the winged lion, and the people speak of 
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P OF THE LAGOONS OF VENICE, 
Venice as the “beautiful one.’ On the mountain of Erix, on the extreme point of Trapani, 
the women, wrapt in their long black Venetian shawls, remind one of the Greek Tanagra 
ficurines, and the shepherds on the rocks watching the sea never get tired of asking one 
questions on the beauty of Venice, her canals, and her lagoons. In the village of Kelmscott, 
near the sources of the Thames, in the house of William Morris, who brought to life again in 
Northern Europe the arts of coloured glass, of tapestries, of weaving, and of artistic printing, 
among the learned and thoughtful people who are England’s greatness, I felt bursts of joy that 
almost overcame me at hearing my native city spoken of with more than filial love, and at 
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realising how much inspiration the most beautiful of the cities of Italy still continued to 
dispense. 

A student from the extreme East called to my attention that the Japanese name of the 
narcissus (suisen) conveys the idea of the water out of which it grows. To Théophile Gautier, 
Venice, seen from far off on the lagoon, seemed a shell of mother-of-pearl bristling with points 
and (without any poetic license) in her true element. 

Only a few years are necessary for one to perceive how the conditions of the lagoon are 
becoming more and more insanitary, owing undoubtedly to causes imposed by modern 
engineering works, by the railway bridge, the filling up of part of the lagoon with refuse, and 
the fish-hatching stations. After leaving the station of Mestre one crosses high and fertile 
fields, followed by others more marshy, and then the line is only supported by the embank- 
ment which leads to the beginning of the bridge; here the submerged land begins, and we have 
little brackish lakes separated by mounds on which grows a meagre useless herbage. Then 
comes the lagoon, quite neglected, which the ordinary tide leaves in too great part uncovered, 
so that sea-weeds die, and molluses and water-insects rot in the sun. The stone railway 
bridge, two miles long, weakens the transverse tidal movement of the water in that part of the 
lagoon, which has life only from the undulations caused by the scirocco on the one side and 
the Greek winds on the other. The much-needed tidal motion is impeded by the numerous 
large piers of the bridge and by the embankment, and has become now so insufficient that, in 
the signal-stations at the end of the bridge, the mortality from malaria wovld be one hundred 
per cent., if the railway company did not have recourse to the expedient of changing the 
watchmen every twenty-four hours, and of keeping them saturated with quinine. 

It is to this sad region the new roadway would conduct the Venetians, by a bridge which 
could never be shaded by trees without filling the lagoon, and so intensifying the malarious 
conditions ; while, if a promenade were wanted from San Nicolo del Lido to the Port Alberoni, 
that is to say, along the lagoon and by the edge of the sea, there might be made a walk of the 
most wonderful beauty —pleasant, and healthy ; and it could be rendered more beautiful still by 
the shade of the pines. 

Doctor Paluello, a Venetian of great experience, has noticed that malarial diseases have 
become of late more frequent in Venice; and everybody can understand that if a new bridge is 
constructed, and another stretch of the lagoon is shut off, there will be nothing left to do but 
to erect a temple to the goddess lever. 

The health of Venice depends on the daily flow and ebb of the sea-water which, entering 
through the ports, flows up the canals, and spreads over the marshes and the lowlands. The 
* Serenissima ’’ Republic, jealous guardian of the watery plain which circles Venice like a wall, 
and distinguishes her among the cities of the world, threatened whoever made encroachments 
on its freedom with the same penalties as were inflicted on those who violated the sacred walls 
of the Fatherland. In our time, on the other hand, too many perinissions have been given, 
one after the other, to make new land and to drain pools which, even though they were not 
very deep, played a necessary part in the movement of the water of the lagoons. With 
the modern progress of agricultural studies, and with the extension of the lowlands in the 
districts of the estuary, easily approached through navigable canals, it would be possible to 
turn into fertile land, by means of the salts which it contains, the greater part of the 300,000 
cubic metres of mud which are annually dredged from the channels, and then diffused in the 
waves of the Adriatic, to be brought back by the following tides. 

lor every cubic metre of mud excavated from the surface of the flats there would enter 
at the port of Lido one cubic metre more of water—sea-water, salt and pure—which would pass 
twice a day, like a disinfecting wash, through the canals of Venice, dragging with it and 
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imparting a little more life and motion to the water of the canals, now a sluggish green solu- 
tion, which can hardly make up its mind to thread the labyrinth, and seems to have exercised 
a fatal influence on the Venetians since the time when Venice forgot with what great solemnity 
she celebrated her marriage with the sea. 

If we wanted to excavate, we should have a hundred million cubic metres of this fertilising 
mud, which might serve to fill up the hollows or to raise the level of the lowlands and of the 
dead marshes beyond the confines of the lagoon, and to give growth to vines and grain where 
now only bedding for cattle, miasma, and mosquitoes flourish. A little excavation made in the 
canals of Torcello freed for several years the unhappy fishermen of that island from fever, 


MALARIOUS MARSHES OF VENICE: VIEW PROM THE BELFRY OF 


The filling up, carried out by the engineer Piemonte and his associates, over five hectares of 
lowland which they owned on the Lido, where the rain water stagnated through lack of suffi- 
cient drainage, has changed the spot into a first-rate vineyard, doubling its value, and making 
it suitable for the construction of pleasant villas. 

The Venetian lagoon has a special need of these life-giving dredgings to counteract the 
deadening action of the railway bridge and of the dykes which carry forward the port of Lido 
three kilometres into the sea. There is need also of connecting the little closed lakes, which 
too rarely feel the benefit of the tide. The mud from the dredging might be put along the 
cdge of the live lagoon, where it could dry and harden, and then afterwards be carried by 
ineans of small railroads into the low and damp lands, some of which now cannot be cultivated 
except by costly artificial drainage. Merely from San Giuliano to the Dosso delle Giare, the 
estuary of the lagoon offers a district, ten kilometres long by one broad, which could be 
rendered healthy by being raised; and in this district there would be found homes in Italy 
for several thousand farmers who now are forced to emigrate, and the country would not lose 
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so many arms able to nourish and defend her. From this point of view, the double benefit t 
be obtained from the dredging of the canals and the raising of the land ought to be « 
interest also to the Minister of the Interior, who might employ a penal colony on this work. 

Besides the canals already existing, others might be made which, when this new land ji 
finished, would serve for the trade of the terraferma. This is not the place to bring togethe 
the statistics that prove the commercial superiority of water carriage to land transport, bu 
for him who knows a little history, it would be sufficient to cast a glance at the maps t: 
convince himself that the first factors of prosperity and civilisation of a nation are due to th: 
cutting up of its coasts and to communications with the interior by means of rivers and 
canals. 

The new bridge for waggons and foot-passengers, if it were more than a hanging addition 
to the present one, would obstruct some of the archways, would occupy part of the lagoon 
surface, and would act like a tentacle of the terraferma, sapping the strength of Venice, 
similar to that called dei lupi (of the wolves), which the Republic, alarmed by the approach ot 
the malaria, once caused to be destroyed, employing for the woik some thousand peasants. 

The new bridge would be of no commercial utility, but, on the other hand, would be of 
harm, to Venice; for the need of loading the boats with the merchandise carried in carts 
would still exist, the need of the military pontoons for the transport of troops to the forts ot 
the city would not disappear, and the boats and little steamers, which now work perfectly, are 
sufficient for the communications between the Canal Grande and the inhabited spots of the 
estuary of the lagoons. But once established, this new bridge would be the cause of many 
other novelties, concession would follow concession, bridges would be levelled, canals would be 
filled up, other streets would be widened to the very heart of the city, to the great satisfaction 
of the tribe of middlemen for whose profit this new highway into Venice is to be made; and 
who, with less inconvenience to themselves, might then sneer at the Rialto, and at the last 
remaining shadow of the well known and pleasant industry of the merchant of Venice. 

Some disinterested and outspoken voices have already protested in the name of the 
artists of Venice against the new bridge: ‘‘ Why not turn our aspirations to the sea, to that 
most ancient friend; and why not devote our intelligence and our energies to the limitless 
ways which she opens before us? Through a development of mercantile activity on the sea, 
even the artistic side of our city would gain, blooming again with happy youth in the memories 
of her past; and this conviction which animates a great number of us, ought to overcome the 
prejudice that our love for Venice is nothing but a love of antiquarians. We love our Venice 
living and energetic, coutinuing the splendid traditions of the past, and able, without changing 
her nature, to accommodate herself to the utilitarian ideas of the day. And it is because of 
this very love for the living Venice that when we speak of her character, unique in all the 
world, we do not think of it as restricted to the architectural beauties which are her pride, 
but as embracing all that marvellous fairyland which gives everything, from St. Mark’s to its 
further shores, a mysterious fascination and an expression of ineffable harmony. To destroy 
this without most urgent reasons would be a crime. 

“For in fact the works of Titian, of Tintoret, of Veronese, of Carpaccio, of the Bellini, 
and of all our great men, have in these surroundings, in this royal frame, as it were, their 
complement, their reason for existence, their commentary, fruitful of inspiration to the artist, 
inspiring the noblest ideals in whoever has a heart that hears the voice of the past, and 
through this faculty has his genius opened and brightened before the hopes of the future.” 

But I fear that these generous endeavours will not avail; and since it is not the Venetians 
alone who are interested in causing the vital conditions of this wonderful city to be respected, 
we turn to all those who know and love her, begging that they should use what authority and 
influence they possess in defending her lagoons. 
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REVIEWS. LXXIV. 
(195) 
EXETER. 

veter: the Cathedrai and See. (Bell’s Cathedral Series.) 
By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. 80. Lond. 1898. Price 
ls. 6d. [Messrs. George Bell & Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden.) 

This is a neatly got up and profusely illustrated 
suide-book, containing a large amount of informa- 
tion, which, with careful revision, would become 


the diocese. It is, therefore, appropriate that it 
should seem most beautiful to the dwellers in the 
villages and hamlets beyond the city, giving them, 
as it were, a kind of property in the building, 
which they might not have felt had it been less 
visible.”’ 

Why the author should assert that ‘a closer 
view is at first most disappointing” is not 
apparent, for the surrounding ‘“ dwelling-houses 
of such disparate character’’ were long ago re- 


moved, and of late years the quaint old row of 
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considerably enhanced in value, especially as the 
lirst aim of the work is stated to be accuracy. 
In this feature, however, it is somewhat lacking ; 
which is to be regretted, as the author, in recognis- 
ing that places derive one of their greatest charms 
from historical association, has interwoven some 
extremely interesting facts about the personages 
concerned with the buildings he describes, and 
lias thus produced a very readable book. 

Passing from the builders to their work, it is 
claimed that “the best views of the building 
ure those to be got from a distance. In some 
ways this is not without compensation; for the 
cathedral church was, and is, not only splendid as 
i building, but the centre of the spiritual life of 


EXETER CATHEDRAL, FROM THE SOUTH-WEsT. 


collegiate houses in the Calendarhay has unfortu- 
nately followed suit. 

The west front as a facade is subjected to 
adverse criticism, but the assertion that ‘the 
part above the screen is the work of Grandisson ”’ 
is probably incorrect, if it is meant that this 
portion was entirely built by him. And here it 
may be remarked that some explanation is afforded 
of the curious appearance of this west front, if it 
is proved that Grandisson only remodelled the 
Norman or Transition work ; the walls still stand, 
altered and re-clothed by that prelate, and this 
the investigations of Canon Edmonds have lately 
made clear to be the case. 

One looks in vain for any detailed description 
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of the Chapter House, containing, as it does, some 
beautiful early English work, as well as a very 
fine Perpendicular wooden roof. This is passed 


over in favonr of the Mpiscopal Palace, of which 
a photographic view is given in the nature of a 
puzzle to be solved by looking through the wrong 
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of parts being so well maintained that it affor 1s a 
sense of completeness that is wanting in man) 
larger and loftier edifices, and this effect is gained 
without monotonous repetition, for the variatio: 
of detail is sufficient to sustain the interest. 

When te author proceeds to a description of 

the nave, it becomes evident that hy 
~ | has viewed it through the eyes of 
| others. Instead of ‘little of th 
Norman masonry is now to be seen,” 
he would, on examination, have dis 
covered that the walls of the nave 
aisles are Norman, also that thx 
glorious vaulting is not of wood (except 
to the towers). Technical description 
has been generally avoided : but seeing 
that there is not a vestige of carving 
on the pier caps, from which (not 
from the corbels) the arches spring, 
the following would have been better 
omitted also: “The nave is supported 
by thirty clustered pillars of Purbeck 
marble, showing various tints of blue 
and gray. The bases of the pillars 
are of three courses of moulding, and 
the capitals, though very simple, are 
admirably carved. On corbels of bean- 
tifully wrought foliage rise fourteen 
wide arches, seven on each side, grace- 
ful in form and rich with mouldings 
corresponding with the arrangement of 
the pillars that support them.’’ 

The author’s condemnation of * the 
system of erecting large unsightly 
tablets ’’ will be approved by all art 
lovers, who would also no doubt admire 
the simplicity of one of the latest 
memorial brasses—that to the late 
Bishop of Japan. 

Among so many capital matter-of- 
fact photographic illustrations, as well 
as sketches of more artistic kind, it is 
a pity that Britton’s old plan should 
have been inserted unaltered, being 
far from up-to-date, as is also the 
description of the so-called Leofric’s 
Tomb, which was removed years since. 
The chantry of the Holy Ghost is no/ 
in the South Tower, and there does 
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side of the page. There are many much more 
interesting points about the Palace than the no 
longer existing prison; and surely the books and 
charters, in which Exeter is so rich, should not 
have been dismissed with a five-line reference in 
the paragraph about St. Andrew's Chapel. 
Returning to the nave, the author rather misses 
the point, for the charm of Exeter interior lies in 
the harmony of the whole composition, the balance 


not seem to be any substantial reason 
for supposing the present building to 
be one of the most ancient portions 
of the cathedral ; for its construction demonstrates 
the contrary. Further, the font was reinstated in 
its old position in the nave a few years ago. 
There is no door to the Close from the Speke 
chantry, it having been blocked at the restoration. 
Recent investigation has shown that there is no 
crypt below St. Edmund's Chapel; on the other 
hand, the author, like most other writers, overlooks 
the crypt beneath St. James’s Chapel. 
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In the arrangement of the book the sequence 
of some of its paragraphs is peculiar —for instance, 
there does not seem any particular reason why 
from the south transept the visitor is directed to 
the ambulatory at the east end of the choir, 
while the next part described is St. Radegund’s 
Chapel outside the western door. With regard 
to the two seventeenth-century monuments in the 
ambulatory it is noted “ Both are extremely 
beautiful.” This is of course a matter of taste, 
but} it is difficult to see wherein their beauty 
consists, especially as one of them covers up the 
greater part of a very fine mural painting, the 
remains of which are more interesting, from an 
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artistie standpoint, than the ponderous monu- 


ment. And in referring to the monuments it is 
not made clear that the effigy on Bronescombe’s 
tomb is of much earlier date than the canopy 
over; while the figure mentioned as Barthomeus 
(Bartholomeeus) Iscanus is not in armour, and 
has a double-bodied head at the feet. The figure 
of Bishop Stapeldon holds a book, and not a crook, 
in the right hand. 

To printer’s errors may possibly be attributed 
the substitution of Caer Wise for Caer-wisc ; 
Hollar for Holker; Secklade and Lochlade for 
Lechlade ; Dupont for Duport, and Patterson for 
Patteson; and from the same source may arise 
the statement that the arches of the sedilia are 
50 feet high instead of 10; and also that the 
revenues of the See in Bishop Veysey’s time were 
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£100,000, unless it is meant relatively to present- 

day value, for the income was rated in 1535 at 

£1,566 14s. 64d. (vide Oliver). 

Musicians may forgive the omission of any 
description of the new pulpits, but scarcely the 
want of reference to the organ; while artists will 
smile at the conjecture that the panel paintings 
on the choir screen may “date from the same 
period as the screen itself.” 

Leaving the Cathedral, a few pages are devoted 
to the city, and a plate is given of old houses in 
Fore Street (not North Street, as printed), also of 
the old Castle gateway, which was, however, 
stripped of its ivy three years ago, and a large part 
of it rebuilt, thus losing much of its picturesque 
appearance; but the unveiling of the masonry 
enables its early characteristics to be seen. A 
good print is given of the front of the Guildhall, 
which was built in 1593 (not 1464, the latter 
being the date of the hall itself). 

Exeter. HarsBottLe 

(196) 
LIBRARIES. 

Library Construction, Architecture, Fittings, and Furni- 
ture. By F. S. Burgoyne, M.A. Vol. II. of the Library 
Series edited by Dr. R. Garnett. 80. Lond. 1897. 
Price 6s. net. [George Allen, 156, Charing Cross Road.| 
This volume, which is the second in the Library 

Series edited by Dr. R. Garnett, deals with the 
various problems of library planning and con- 
struction, and with the fitting up of the different 
rooms and departments, and cannot fail to be of 
service to the architect who has to design and 
erect this class of building. 

In the early chapters the writer lays down 
certain general principles in reference to site and 
plan, lighting, and a variety of matters bearing 
upon the comfort of readers and the satisfactory 
working of the building, the result of the ex- 
perience of the general body of librarians, which 
is now very considerable. On some points there 
is not a universal consensus of opinion, but in 
very many there is not only a practically unani- 
mous opinion as to what should be done, but as to 
what is to be avoided. 

The system on which a library is to be worked 
is not, as a rule, determined by the architect, but 
it should be clearly settled and understood before 
the plans are put in hand; and the chapters relat- 
ing to book-cases, fittings, and catalogues, which 
are exceedingly clear and complete, will enable 
him, once the system to be used is fixed upon, 
to determine what space is required for storing, 
cataloguing, and issuing a library of any definite 
number of books. The author lays great stress 
upon the necessity, in almost all cases, of provid- 
ing, from the very purchase of the site, for space 
and accommodation for the easy extension of the 
buildings. 

The later chapters of the book give some account 
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of most of the important public libraries in Great 
Britain, America, and on the Continent, and these 
chapters, as well as the earlier ones, are well and 
profusely illustrated with plans and drawings of 
the buildings and details, which are also described 
in the text. 

To the architect it will be a matter of regret 
that this most useful series of plans is not ren- 
dered even more serviceable and complete by the 
addition of a scale to each drawing. The plans 
are evidently reproduced to a variety of scales, 
and though in many cases the dimensions of the 
principal rooms are given in the text, this by no 
means answers the same purpose. 

In the case of fittings, however, such as indi- 
cators, catalogue-stands, &c., the exact dimensions 
required are usually figured in the illustrations as 
well as described in the text. 

R. Smita. 


Books received for Review. 


The Book of Glasgow Cathedral: a History and De- 
scription. Edited by George Eyre-Todd, ~o_ special 
chapters written by Archbishop Eyre, D.D., J. F. S. 
Gordon, D.D., P. M‘Adam Muir, D.D., John Honeyman, 
R.S.A., James Paton, F.L.S., A. H. Millar, F.S.A., Scot., 
and Stephen Adam. With 118 views, drawings, &c., 
including full-page photogravures on Japanese vellum, 
and drawings by David Small, Herbert Railton, J. A. 
Duncan, and others. Limited to 1,000 copies. 40. Glas- 
gow, 1898. Price 42s. net. [Messrs. Morison Brothers, 
52, Renfield Street, Glasgow.] 

Architectural Photography : Practical Lessons and Sug- 
gestions for Amateurs. By G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.LB.A., 
Author of Surveying and Surveying Instruments, Stresses 
and Thrusts. 80. Lond. 1898. [Messrs. Hazell, Watson 
& Viney, Ltd., 1, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

The Cathedral Church of Hereford: a Description of its 
Fabrice and a Brief History of the Episcopal See. By 
A. Hugh Fisher. Bell’s Cathedral Series. 80. Lond. 1898. 
Price 1s. 6d. [Messrs. George Bell & Sons, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 

Elementary Architecture, for Schools, Art Students, 
and General Readers. By Martin A. Buckmaster, Art 
Examiner to the Department of Science and Art. 8o. 
Oxon., 1898. Price 4s. 6d. [The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford.) 

The Church of St. Martin, Canterbury: an illustrated 
Account of its History and Fabric. By the Rev. C. F. 
Routledge, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 80. 
Lond., 1898. Price 1s. 6d. [Messrs. George Bell & Sons, 
York Street, Covent Garden, W.C.] 
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NOTES, QUERIES, 


The ‘‘Chapel of Bones,” Great Hospital, Valletta. 


From Artuur §. Fiower [A.], M.A., F.S.A.— 
The illustration opposite—one of the series ex- 
hibited at the reading of a Paper last November 
on Renaissance Architecture in Malta *—shows 
the interior of the underground charnel- house, 
sometimes called the “Chapel of Bones,”’ in 
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the cemetery of the Great Hospital at Valletta, 
in Malta. There is nothing remarkable about 
the actual architecture of this crypt, but its 
strange decorations, composed of bleached human 
bones, arranged in a variety of patterns, all set 
upon a background of dull black, give it a very 
singular and weird effect. Some thousands of 
skeletons must have been used up in carrying 
out this adornment, and every part of the human 
frame seems to have its place somewhere in the 
scheme, each particular bone having been care- 
fully sorted out, and employed in a decorative 
manner suggested by its own special form. It 
is said that the whole was the work of one man, 
a chaplain or chantry-priest attached to the place, 
and that the piles of bones seen in the foreground 
of the photograph, simply stacked up without or- 
namental motive, are the remainder of the raw 
material which the designer did not live long 
enough to arrange upon tbe walls or vaults of the 
building. There are several places, in different 
parts of Europe, where a vast number of exposed 
human bones forms a “sight’”’ for the curious ; 
but probably in no other instance has a collection 
of this kind been treated with such an ingenious 
appreciation of the purely decorative aspect of 
anatomy. 


Ownership of Drawings. 


From R. M. Hamixton [A.], Christchurch, N.Z.— 

In the Institute Journat for 6th November 
1897, under “ Notes and Queries,’’ a discussion 
is raised on the ownership of drawings, several 
questions being asked by Mr. F. Warren, with 
replies by Professor Kerr. I do not think the 
whole question has ever been thoroughly thrashed 
out from the ethical point of view, and the 
development of the architect into a specialist 
traced back in connection with this question. 
His genesis has largely been lost sight of, which 
will help to account for the conflict of ideas at 
present existing. 

The question now principally draws round the 
point of payment for drawings, with the right of 
possession by the client; and the reply, that they 
belong to the architect and are his instruments. 
The point is most generally raised when drawings 
have been prepared and no building has been 
erected from them. 

It may be asked: “ Are drawings a necessity at 
all? Is not the specification the essential docu- 
ment?’ All the architect’s instructions could be 
conveyed by writing in the specification, even to 
describing the dimensions of every room and the 
thickness of every wall. The drawings exemplify 
those instructions, and convey the meaning more 
readily, showing the builder more clearly and 
efficiently what is required of him, on the principle 

of ‘a ha’p’orth of showing is worth a bushel of 
telling.”’ 

Would a layman ever demand a specification as 
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his consideration for payment of fees to the archi- 
tect? Hardly; it is not pretty enough. The 
drawings are really part of the instructions to the 
builder, and the architect could just as effectually 
draw the plan full size on the ground. He prefers 
to make the builder do it himself, and gives a 
description of what he wants done by means of a 
reduced scale drawing. Why, a clause of general 
conditions stipulates always that the drawings and 
specification are to be taken and read together. 
What is the true ‘“‘inwardness”’ of that? Now 
if on payment the documents—drawings more 
particularly—belong to the client, how would it 
have fared with a prince in India if he gave an 
order for a “lordly pleasure-house’”’? The palace 
in days gone by would have been built without a 
drawing. 

An ethical change has taken place in the 
original relative positions of architect and client 
which has been lost sight of in the course of ages, 
though some of the results remain. Originally 
he was magister operis, or magister lapidum— 
in fact, the builder, who has developed into a 
specialised individual, calling in another man now 
to erect the building for him from his instructions. 
Would a patron demand from an artist-decorator 
his cartoons or coloured sketches by which the 
workman carried out the internal decorations 
of hismansion? Hardly. Yet those sketches are 
similar to the architect’s drawings. When a 
patient who has passed under the hands of a 
surgeon pays the fee, will he ask for the saws 
and knives by which he has lost his leg? Hardly. 
He pays for “‘ services rendered.’ So in the other 
cases. 

In the mind of the layman the drawings have 
come to be looked upon as essentials to the under- 
taking, instead of being a means to an end. A 
plan might have been a freehand sketch with 
figured dimensions on a piece of brown paper, 
though all the necessary thought and arrange- 
ment might have been expended thereon. Would 
a client demand that in exchange for his cheque ? 
No. His house is what he has contracted for 
with the architect, and paid for. The architect 
has become a specialised intermediary, who now 
calls in another man to do the actual building. 
His fees have become separated from the cost of 
the contract, but nevertheless they are part of the 
cost of the house to the owner. 

The drawings therefore, I consider, ave a non- 
essential to the contract between the architect and 
client, and in relation to any demand by the 
latter may be considered as non-existent. The 


client pays for “services rendered,” Xc., just as 
the patient does who has been relieved of a limb. 
When drawings are prepared and nothing further 
results, the client pays for the architect’s time, 
trouble, and thought, a great deal of which may 
have been undergone before a pencil had been put 
to paper. 
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9, Conpvrr STREET, Lonpoy, W., 11th June 1898. 


CHRONICLE. 
THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 
THE COUNCIL. 


At the Business General Meeting of Monday, 
the 6th inst., the Council for the year of office 
1898-99 were declared to be duly elected as 
follows :— 

PRESIDENT.— Professor Aitchison, R.A. 

Vicr-PRESIDENTS.—William Milner Faweett, 
M.A.Cantab., F.S5.A.; Henry Louis Florence ; 
Ernest George ; and Edward Augustus Gruning. 

Hon. SecRETARY.— William Emerson. 

Mempers or Councin.—John Belcher; 
Thomas Blashill; James Brooks; John McKean 
Brydon; William Douglas Cariée, M.A.Cantab., 


F.S.A.; Campbell Douglas (Glasgow); John 
‘Alfred Gotch, F.S.A. (Kettering); Alexander 


Graham, F.S.A.; Benjamin Ingelow; Edward 
William Mountford; Beresford Pite; John 
Slater, B.A.Lond.; Percival Gordon Smith; 
Richard Phené Spiers, F.S.A.; Henry Heath- 
cote Statham; Leonard Stokes; Paul Water- 
house, M.A.Oxon.; and Aston Webb, F.S.A. 

AssocIATE-MEMBERS OF Counctn. — Arthur 
Smyth Flower, M.A.Oxon., F.S.A., and Henry 
Thomas Hare. 

REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED SOCIETIES.— 
Robert Isaac Bennett (Manchester Society) ; 
William Larkins Bernard (Bristol Society) ; 
Albert Nelson Bromley (Nottingham Society) ; 
John James Burnet, A.R.S.A. (Glasgow Insti- 
tute); Thomas Drew, R.H.A. (Royal Institute 
of Ireland); Charles Busteed Fowler (Cardiff, 
South Wales, and Monmouthshire Society) ; 
James Hine (Devon and Exeter Society) ; Leslie 
Ower (Dundee Institute); and Albert Edwin 
Sawday (Leicester and Leicestershire Society). 

REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Association (London).—George Halford Fel- 
lowes Prynne. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES. 


At the same Meeting the following Fellows and 
Associates were declared duly elected to serve on 
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the respective Standing Committees for the 
ensuing year of office, viz. :— 
ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Fellows.—John Maeyicar Anderson, F.R.S.E. ; 
James Brooks; John McKean Brydon; William 
Douglas Carée, M.A.Cantab., F.S.A.; Ernest 
George; Edward William Mountford; Beresford 
Pite; Henry Heathcote Statham; Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., LL.D.; and William Young. 

Associates——Robert Shekleton Balfour ; Owen 
Fleming; James Sivewright Gibson; Henry 
Thomas Hare; George Campbell Sherrin; and 
John William Simpson. 

LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Fellows.—Henry Louis Florence; Alexander 
Graham, F.S.A.; Benjamin Ingelow; John 
Tavenor Perry; William Alfred Pite; Sydney 
Smirke ; Richard Phené Spiers, F.S.A.; Henry 
Heathcote Statham; Paul Waterhouse, M.A.Oxon.; 
and Ralph Selden Wornum. 

Associates.—Arthur Thomas Bolton; Arthur 
Smyth Flower, M.A.Oxon., F.$.A.; Andrew Noble 
Prentice; Ravenscroft Elsey Smith; Leslie 
Waterhouse, M.A.Cantab.; and Percy Scott 
Worthington, M.A.Oxon. 


PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 


Fellows.—Thomas Batterbury; Samuel Flint 
Clarkson; Thomas Harris; George Hubbard ; 
Alexander Henry Kersey; Joseph Douglass 
Mathews; Walter Hilton Nash; James Osborne 
Smith; Charles James Smithem ; and Edmund 
Woodthorpe, M.A.Oxon. 

Associates.—William H. Atkin-Berry ; Charles 
Henry Brodie; Francis Thos. Wilberforce Gold- 
smith ; Herbert Hardwicke Langston ; Augustus 
William Tanner ; and William Henry White. 


SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Fellows.—Lewis Angell, M.Inst.C.E.; Hamp- 
den William Pratt; John Salmon Quilter ; Her- 
bert Duncan Searles-Wood; William Howard 
Seth-Smith; Percival Gordon Smith; Alfred 
Saxon Snell; Lewis Solomon; William Charles 
Street, Assoc.Inst.C.E.; and Benjamin Tabberer. 

Associates.._Sydney Benjamin Beale; Henry 
William Burrows; Max Clarke; Bernard John 
Dicksee ; Matthew Garbutt, Assoc.-M.Inst.C.E. ; 
and George Pearson. 

The Auditors are Messrs. Zeph. King and Fre- 
derick William Marks. 


The Institute Register for Assistants. 


Whether it be a sign or not of the non-over- 
crowding of the profession, the demand on the 
part of principals for assistants far exceeds the 
supply that the Institute can provide. It there- 
fore seems advisable to draw special attention to 
the facilities for obtaining employment offered to 
assistants by the Institute. A register of assistants 


desiring employment is kept in the office, and 
members of the Institute, Students and Proba- 
tioners, are charged no fee. It is assistants of 
some experience for whom there appears to be so 
much demand. 


THE AMENDED BY-LAWS. 


The sanction of the Privy Council to the altera- 
tions in By-laws 9, 15, 30, and 31 has been con- 
veyed to the Institute in a document, of which the 
following is a copy :— 

[PRIVY SEAL. ] 
AT THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, WHITEHALL. 
The 19th day of May 1898. 


By the Lords of Her Majesty's Most Honourable 
Privy Council. 


PRESENT: 


Lorp CHANCELLOR. 
Lorp PRESIDENT. 
Lorp BALFour oF BURLEIGH. 


HEREAS there was this day read at the 
Board a letter dated the 3rd day of May 
1898, from Messrs. Markby, Stewart, & Co., trans- 
mitting certain Resolutions varying Bye-Laws 
Nos. 15, 30, 9, and 31 of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, passed at Special General 
Meetings of the Institute held on the 14th day of 
June 1897, the 29th day of November 1897, and 
the 18th day of April 1898, and confirmed at sub- 
sequent Special General Meetings held on the 
12th day of July 1897, the 13th day of December 
1897, and the 2nd day of May 1898. 

And whereas by Section 33 of the Supplemental 
Charter of the Institute it is provided that no 
Bye-laws made by the Institute shall be of any 
force or validity whatever unless and until they 
have been approved by The Lords of the Council. 

NOW THEREFORE, Their Lordships, having 
taken into consideration the said Resolutions, are 
pleased to approve the amendments of the Bye- 
Laws (copy of which is hereunto annexed). 

J. H. Harrison, 
Byr-Law 9. 

The following clause to be added : 

* Provided always that when the Council of the In- 
stitute receive a unanimous recommendation formally 
submitted by the Council of any Allied Society that a 
practising member of the profession is eligible and 
worthy of being elected as a Fellow, the Council shall, 
during the five years from the date of approval of this 
provision by the Privy Council, have power to elect 
him, if in their opinion his work be of sufticient merit. 
The Council shall also have the power to elect 
annually to the Fellowship without ballot the President 
or President-elect of any of the Allied Societies who 
may be eligible and apply for admission.” 

Byr-Law 15. 

To be added to as follows : 

“ Provided always that the Council may during their 
pleasure dispense with the payment of an Entrance 
Fee in the case of Non-Metropolitan Fellows.” 
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Bye-taw 30. 
To be altered as follows, viz. :— 

“That in the last line but one of the final clause 
the word ‘last’ be substituted for ‘ first.’ ” 

“That the words ‘the said Meeting’ in the ante- 
penultimate clause be altered to ‘the close of the 
last General Meeting in June.’ ”’ 

Bye-Law 31. 

“The word ‘first’ in the last sentence to be altered 

to ‘ last.’ ”’ 


Mr. Gladstone and the Institute. 


The following letter, just discovered among the 
Council documents, may be of interest at the 
present time :— 

“Hawarden Castle, Chester: 28 Oct. 1874. 

“‘S1r,—I am very sensible of the compliment 
conveyed to me by the request which is contained 
in your letter of the 22nd. 

“ Nevertheless, it is my fear that I shall not be 
able to comply. My time is more than filled with 
engagements that I cannot set aside, and I could 
not readily turn to the thorough consideration of 
any matter such as would be suitable to be laid 
before the Society of British Architects. If within 
a reasonable period such a topic as would be 
manageable should occur to me, I will not scruple 
again to address you.—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your faithful servant, 

C. L. Eastlake, Esq. 


This letter was in response to a letter from the 
Council inviting Mr. Gladstone to read a Paper 
before the Institute. The Paper was never read, 
but at the Meeting of the 30th April 1877, when 
Dr. Schliemann delivered his lecture on “ The 
Architecture of Troy,’’ Mr. Gladstone, who was 
present, opened the discussion in a scholarly 
speech,* and finally moved the vote of thanks. 


W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


Mr. Penrose. 


It is announced that the honorary degrees of 
Doctor in Letters, Cambridge, and Doctor of Civil 
Law, Oxford, are to be conferred upon Mr. Penrose, 
F.R.S., President 1894-96. 


Obituary. 


The Daily Chronicle announces the death of 
Mr. Sydney Stent [F.], M.Inst.C.E., of Cape 
Town, on the 20th ult. Mr. Stent, who was fifty- 
two years of age, had been a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute since 1880. His architectural education was 
received in the office of his father, the late Mr. 
W. J. Stent, of Warminster. In 1868 he started 
practice in Frome, but left England in the following 
year for South Africa, where he practised succes- 
sively in Natal, Cape Colony, and Griqualand West, 
finally settling at the Cape on his appointment as 
Resident Architect to the Government in 1878. 

His Honour Judge Meadows White, Q.C., F.R.S., 


* Printed in the Transactions 1876-77, pp. 197-200. 
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who died on the 21st ult., had been an Hon. 
Associate of the Institute since 1883. While a 
practising barrister Mr. White was standing counsel 
to the old Metropolitan Board of Works. The 
Institute Transactions of 1888 [Vol. IV. N.5.] 
contains a Paper, ‘‘ Recent Legal Decisions affect- 
ing Architects,’ read by the deceased before the 
Institute in that year. 


Commission du Vieux Paris. 

Ata meeting of the Commission du Vieux Paris, 
held on the 5th ult. under the presidency of the 
Prefect of the Seine, a letter was read from 
Monsieur Ch. Lucas [Hon. Corr. M.], who, sum- 
moned as a witness, was unable to attend, referring 
to the Royal Institute’s publications, ‘‘ Conserva- 
tion of Ancient Monuments ’”’ and “ Hints to Work- 
men engaged on the Repairs and Restoration of 
Ancient Buildings,” of which he submitted copies. 
The result of M. Lucas’s recommendations was a 
resolution that a short practical guide should be 
issued for the use of workmen engaged on the 
demolition or restoration of ancient monuments, 
and that the two publications of the Royal 
Institute should serve as a basis for the 
compilation. 

The above is gathered from the report in the 
Bulletin Municipal Officiel de la Ville de Paris 
of the 21st ult. 


PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 
The Revised Schedule. 


At the conclusion of the ordinary business 
before the Meeting of Monday, the 6th inst., the 
Meeting proceeded to the consideration of the 
amended Schedule of Professional Charges recom- 
mended by the Council for approval and adoption. 
The revised Paper, which was issued to members 
in the Supplement to the last JourNAL, is as 
follows :— 


THE PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE AS TO THE 
CHARGES OF ARCHITECTS. 

SCHEDULE SANCTIONED BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS, AND CONFIRMED AT A GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF ARCHITECTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1872; REVISED 
BY THE ROYAL INSTITUTE, 1898. 

1. The usual remuneration for an architect’s services 
except as hereinafter mentioned is a commission of 5 per 
cent. on the total cost of works executed under his direc- 
tions. Such total cost is to be valued as though executed 
by a builder with new materials. This commission is 
for the necessary preliminary conferences and sketches, 
approximate estimate when required (such, for instance, 
as may be obtained by cubing out the contents), the 
necessary general and detailed drawings and specifica- 
tions, one set of tracings and duplicate specification, 
general superintendence of works, examining and passing 
the accounts, exclusive of measuring and making out 
extras and omissions. The clerk of the works should be ap- 
pointed by the architect, his salary being paid by the client. 

2. This commission does not include the payment for 
services rendered in connection with negotiations relating 
to the site, or in surveying it and taking levels, making 
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surveys and plans of buildings to be altered, making 

arrangements in respect of party-walls and rights of light, 
or for drawings and correspondence with local and other 
authorities, or consequent on the failure of builders to 
carry out the works, for services in connection with litiga- 
tion or arbitration, or in the measurement and valuation 
of extras and omissions. For such services additional 
charges, proportionate to the trouble involved and time 
spent, are made. 

3. In all works of less cost than £1,000, and in works 
requiring designs for furniture and fittings of buildings, 
or for their decoration with painting and mosaics, sculp- 
ture, or stained glass and other like works, and in cases of 
alterations and additions to buildings, 5 per cent. is not 
remunerative, and the architect’s charge is regulated by 
special circumstances and conditions. 

4. When several distinct buildings, being repetitions of 
one design, are erected at the same time from a single 
specitication and one set of drawings and under one con- 
tract, the usual commission may be charged on the cost of 
one such building, and a modified arrangement made in 
respect of the others ; but the arrangement does not apply 
to the reduplication of parts in one building undertaking, 
in which case the full commission is to be charged on the 
total cost. 

5. If the architect should have drawn out the approved 
design complete, with plans, elevations, sections, and speci- 
fication, the charge is 2} per cent. upon the estimated cost. 
If he should have procured tenders in accordance with the 
instruction of his employer the charge is 3} per cent. in 
addition. These charges are exclusive of the charge for 
taking out quantities. Preliminary sketches and inter- 
views, where the drawings are not further proceeded with, 
are to be charged for according to circumstances. 

6. The architect is entitled during the progress of the 
works to payment by instalments on account at the rate of 
5 per cent. on the amount of the certificates when granted, 
or alternatively, on the signing of the contract, to half the 
commission on the amount thereof, and the remainder by 
instalments during their progress. 

7. Should the client, having approved the design and 
after the contract drawings have been prepared, require 
material alterations to be made, whether before or after 
the contract has been entered into, an extra charge is made 
in proportion to the time occupied in such alterations. 

8. The charge per day depends upon an architect’s 
professional position, the minimum charge being three 
guineas. 

9. The charge for taking a plan ‘of an estate, laying it 
out, and arranging for building upon it, is regulated by the 
time, skill, and trouble involved. 

10. For setting out on an estate the position of the pro- 
posed road or roads, taking levels, and preparing drawings 
for roads and sewers, applying for the sanction of local 
authorities, and supplying all necessary tracings for this 
purpose, the charge is 2 per cent. on the estimated cost. 
For subsequently preparing working drawings and specifi- 
cations of roads and sewers, obtaining tenders, supplying 
one copy of drawings and specification to the contractor, 
superintending works, examining and passing accounts 
(exclusive of measuring and valuing extras and omissions), 
the charge is 4 per cent. on the cost of the works executed, 
in addition to the 2 per cent. previously mentioned. 

11. For letting the several plots in ordinary cases the 
charge is a sum not exceeding a whole year’s ground rent, 
but in respect of plots of great value a special arrangement 
must be made. 

12. For approving plans submitted by the lessee, and 
for inspecting the buildings during their progress, so far 
as may be necessary to ensure the conditions being ful- 
filled, and certifying for lease, the charge is a percentage 
not exceeding 1! per cent. up to £5,000, and above that by 
special arrangement. 
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13. For valuing freehold, copyhold, or leasehold pro- 
perty the charge is — 
On £1,000 . - 1 per cent. 
Thence to £10,000 
Above £10,000 ee on residue. 

In valuations for mortgage, if an advance is not made, 
one-third of the above scale. The minimum fee is three 
guineas. 

14. For valuing and negotiating the settlement of claims 
under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act or other Acts 
for the compulsory acquisition of property, the charge is 
on Ryde’s scale, as follows :— 


On Amount of Settlement, whether by Verdict, 
Award, or otherwise. 


Amount Gs, Amount Gs, Amount Gs. Amount | Gs, 


£ £ £ £ 

100 | 5 | 2,200 24 5,200 39 | 8,200 | 54 
200 7 2,400 25 5,400 40! 8400 | 55 
300 9 2,600 | 26 5,600 | 41 | 8,600 | 56 
400 11 2,800 27 5,800 42.) 8800 | 57 
500 13 3,000 | 28 6000 43 | 58 
600 |14 3,200 29 6,200 44 | 9,200 | 59 
700 #15 3,400 , 30 6,400 45 | 9,400 | 60 
800 16] 3,600 31 6,600 46 | 9,600 | 61 
yoO 17 3,800 32 6,800 47 | 9,800 | 62 
1,000 18 4000 33 7,000 48 | 10,000 | 63 
1200 19| 4,200 34 7,200 11,000 | 68 
1,400 20| 4,400 35 7,400 50 | 12,000 | 73 
1,600 ' 21) 4,600 36 7,600 51 | 14,000 | 83 
1,800 22)| 4,800 37 7,800 52 | 16,000 | 93 
2,000 23 | 5,000 38 8,000 53 18,000 |103 
| 20,000 /113 


Beyond this Half-a-Guinea per cent. 


~ 


The above scale is exclusive of attendances on juries or 
umpires, or at arbitrations, and also of expenses and pre- 
paration of plans. 

15. For estimating dilapidations and furnishing or 
checking a schedule of same, the charge is 5 per cent. on 
the estimate, but in no case less than two guineas. For 
services in connection with settlement of claim by arbitra- 
tion or otherwise, extra charges are made, under Clause 8. 

16. For inspecting, reporting, and advising on the sani- 
tary condition of premises, the charge must depend on the 
nature and extent of the necessary services rendered. 

17. In all cases travelling and other out-of-pocket ex- 
penses are paid by the client in addition to the fees. If 
the work is at such a distance as to lead to an exceptional 
expenditure of time in travelling, an additional charge is 
made under Clause 8. 

18. When an architect takes out and supplies to builders 
quantities on which to form estimates for executing his 
designs, he should do so with the concurrence of his client, 
and it is desirable that the architect should be paid by him 
rather than by the builder, the cost of such quantities not 
being included in the commission of 5 per cent. 


DiscussION ON THE ABOVE SCHEDULE. 

The Cuarrman, after formally moving the adoption of 
the Paper as above printed, said that the Schedule was 
now open to discussion by members, but he would ask the 
Chairman of the Practice Committee, who had presided 
over the numerous meetings at which the Paper was revised 
before submission to the Council, to go through it, and 
compare it with the original. 

Mr. J. Dovatass Matnews [F’.] explained that the desire 
of the Committee had been to alter the Schedule as little 
as possible. The old Schedule might be said to have been 
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a tentative document, and whereas the charges were rather 
permissive, in the new it was thought desirable to make 
it an authoritative schedule of charges of the Institute. 
That was met by the title, ‘‘ The Professional Practice as 
to the Charges of Architects,” instead of, as formerly, 
“Professional Practice and Charges of Architects *’; and in 
order to identify it with the present the same heading was 
used, with the words ‘Revised by the Royal Institute 
1898.’ To give members the opportunity of noting the 
chief alterations he would run speedily through the several 
clauses. In Clause 1, he pointed out that Clauses 1, 5, 
11, and 12 of the old Schedule had been compressed into 
it in order to make the architect’s duties clear and definite 
in one clause rather than in four. The first alteration 
was in the fourth line, ‘ Works executed under his 
directions,” instead of as in the former Schedule * Works 
executed from his designs.’’ Then the last paragraph was 
new: “The Clerk of the Works should be appointed by 
the architect, his salary being paid by the client.” 

Mr. Joun Starter [F’.) suggested that to save going over 
the ground twice, Clause 1 should be at once discussed and 
disposed of, and that each clause should be treated in a 
similar manner as the changes were explained by Mr. 
Mathews. 

Mr. Beresrorp Prre |F.] questioned the expediency of 
withdrawing the old Schedule, and was proceeding with a 
general criticism of the revised Paper, when the Chairman 
ruled that Mr. Douglass Mathews shonld continue with 
his review of the Paper, and afterwards each clause could 
be discussed in turn.* 

Mr. Doveiass MarHews, continuing, said that Clause 2 
defines works not included in Clause 1, and embodies 
No. 7 in the old and also No. 5. The new words were 
‘or for drawings and correspondence with local and 
other authorities.” The words “or arbitration’ were 
added; and at the end, “For such services additional 
charges, proportionate to the trouble involved and time 
spent, are made.” It was an absolute impossibility to lay 
down exact charges for everything; and therefore the 
Committee had endeavoured to make the charges as definite 
as they could be, but certain things must be regulated 
by the time involved and skill and experience. Clause 
3 embodied Clauses 4 and 10 of the old Schedule. 
£1,000 had been inserted instead of £500; because it 
was not always fair to charge upon a definite ascend- 
ing scale. The words added were “in cases of altera- 
tions and additions to buildings.” In Clause 4 the only 
alteration was a modification of Clause 3 of the old 
Schedule, and the addition of the words “ but the arrange- 
ment does not apply to the reduplication of parts in one 
building undertaking, in which case the full commission 
is to be charged on the total cost.’’ Clause 5 embodied 
practically Clauses 9 and 10 of the old Schedule; the 
words “23 per cent.” had been added, and the following 
sentences : “ These charges are exclusive of the charge for 
taking out quantities. Preliminary sketches and inter- 
views, where the drawings are not further proceeded with, 
are to be charged for according to cireumstances.’’ Clause 6 
was also Clause 6 of the old Schedule. Reference to the 
custom of the Office of Works had been omitted because 
the Schedule had now been withdrawn, and therefore it 
was a false statement at the present moment. The 
words “the certificates when granted” and “instalments 
during their progress ’? were new. Clause 7 was Clause 8 
of the old Schedule; the words “after the contract 
drawings have been prepared” was a slight alteration ; 
the words “ entered into, and in proportion to the time 
occupied in such alterations’? were inserted, and “the 


* The substance of Mr. Pite’s remarks at this stage are 
given in the report of his remarks following Mr. Mathews’s 
summary. 


architect’s approximate estimate ” omitted. Clause 8 was 
practically the same as the old Clause 13, and Clause 9 the 
same as the old Clause 17. Clause 10 was instead of 21, 
but more explicit. It often happened that in setting out 
an estate preliminaries had to be done in the first instance, 
and the works were not done for a considerable time, and 
therefore it was thought desirable to charge 2 per cent. on 
the estimate, to be paid when the work was done, and 
then, when the roads and work had been earried out, 
instead of charging 5 per cent. on the whole, 2 per cent. 
being already paid, the remainder was charged at 4 per 
cent. Clause 11 was practically the same as Clause 18 
of the old Schedule, with the addition of the words “ but 
in respect of plots of great value a special arrangement 
must be made.’’ Those words had been added, because 
in very valuable properties it was absurd to expect one 
year’s ground rent. Clause 12 was practically Clause 19 
of the old Schedule, but differently worded. Clause 13 
was practically Clause 22 of the old Schedule, but made 
more definite, and the following words were added: “In 
valuations for mortgage, if an advance is not made, 
one-third of the above scale. The minimum fee is 
three guineas.” Clause 14, a new clause entirely, was 
inserted in order to bring the Institute more into line 
with the Surveyors’ Institution and other bodies. Ryde’s 
scale was acknowledged under the Lands Clauses Act, and 
therefore had been printed in extenso. Clause 15 was 
similar to the old Clause 23, with the following altera- 
tions: In the first line the words “ and furnishing or 
checking a schedule of same” were added, and the last 
paragraph: “ For services in connection with settlement 
of claim by arbitration or otherwise, extra charges are 
made, under Clause 8,” was new. Clause 16 was entirely 
new, because the work included in the clause was not 
considered necessary at the time the old Schedule was 
prepared ; but, in consequence of altered circumstances, it 
was thought necessary to recognise it. Clause 17 was 
practically the same as the old Clause 20, but in the first 
part of it the words “ and other out-of-pocket expenses ”’ 
were added; and the final paragraph was generally 
similar to the old Clause 1. Clause 18 was practically 
the same as the old Clause 15, except that the words 
‘takes out and”’ were inserted. The foregoing were al! 
the material alterations. It would be seen that they were 
not very great, but at the same time sutticiently import- 
ant to justify the issue of a new Schedule, as practice 
had altered very much since 1872, when the old Schedule 
was prepared. 

Mr. Beresrorp Prre [F.] suggested that it might not 
be worth while to adopt the alterations. The additions 
to the document were comparatively few ; there were two 
new clauses, and omissions of three clauses. That being 
the case, was it worth while for the sake of two new clauses 
to omit three old ones? There was a slump in one direc- 
tion and a boom in the other. Admitting that the exist- 
ing document had been unsatisfactory, yet it had become 
recognised among clients, was referred to again and again, 
and unless some radical and important alterations or im- 
provements were made, the great balance of opinion in the 
profession at large would be found to be against altering 
the condition of things which had slowly and with a great 
deal of trouble come to be recognised. Architects had 
always treated this Schedule in the past as being evidence 
of custom. If it was evidence of custom, what was the 
good of re-issuing evidence of custom? The suggested 
improvements in the wording were all highly indefinite. 
In every case it was impossible +o be definite. But why 
make an indefinite statement? Why not leave the thing 
out as is done in the previous Schedule? For instance, at 
the end of Clause 2: ‘* For such services additional charges 
proportionate to the trouble involved and time spent are 
made”; at the end of Clause 3: “the architect’s charge 
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is regulated by special circumstances and conditions ;” 
at the end of Clause 11: “but in respect of plots of 
great value a special arrangement must be made”; 
at the end of Clause 12: “by special arrangement ” ; 
at the end of Clause 17: “an additional charge is made 
under Clause 8.” These clauses creating a large num- 
ber of exceptional circumstances were highly inde- 
finite, and it did not add to the value of the Schedule. 
Mr. Mathews had said that the alterations were very few, and 
that in itself was sufficient reason for not reissuing under 
new numbers and in a new guise a document which had 
been steadily circulated by the Institute for over a quarter 
of acentury. The vagueness of some of the clauses would 
certainly leave room for trouble between architects and 
clients. The general tendency, of course, was to make 
things better for the architect. Such delicious phrases 
as “out-of-pocket expenses” covered, of course, hotel 
expenses and champagne, which were not covered at the 
present time. With regard to sanitary matters, it was an 
everyday matter of business for an architect to have to report 
on the sanitary condition of premises and to make charges. 
But how did this new Schedule help him by saying they 
depend “ on the nature and extent of the necessary services 
rendered.” That did not help the architect a jot. It did 
not suggest that those services should be charged for by 
time or skill, or for use of apparatus where necessary. The 
insertion of Ryde’s scale in the Institute Schedule was 
quite unnecessary; no document was better known. 
Three clauses—10, 14, and 16—were really matters more 
connected with the Surveyors’ Institute than the Institute 
of British Architects. Clause 14 of the old Schedule, 
which had been left out, ought not to have been left out. 
It gave a sinister appearance to the whole document. 
Supposing counsel in a court of law, when an architect’s 
charges are involved, produced the new document, and 
counsel on the other side produced the old document, and 
asked why Clause 14 was left out. Clause 14 ran: “ The 
above payments alluded to in this document are to be 
made by the employer to the architect, who is not to 
receive commission or payment of any kind from the 
builder or any tradesman in respect of works executed 
under the architect’s direction.’’ In spite of all the im- 
provements, he would rather have the old Schedule with 
that in than the new one with it out. He hoped the 
Meeting would not think that he was running a-tilt at 
the work of the Committee; but he did not think there 
was justification for the upsetting of the existing order of 
things; and, whether it would be proper or not for him 
to make a definite motion, he was of opinion that it would 
be better to postpone consideration sine die than to pro- 
ceed with the matter, which, on the whole, in spite of the 
care and trouble bestowed upon it, would not benefit the 
Institute in its action. 

[After a long discussion on procedure, the Hon. Secre- 
tary, to bring matters to an issue, formally proposed, and 
Mr. Gruning seconded, a motion that the old Schedule be 
retained. The motion was lost. The Chairman then 
invited discussion on each clause separately.] 

Mr. Wiru1am Woopwarp [A.] said that he had a few 
remarks to offer on the’ first clause. He proposed to 
eliminate the whole of the last four lines; that would make 
it stop with a full stop after the word “accounts.’’ Extras 
and omissions were very properly referred to in Clause 2. 
And with regard to the Clerk of the Works, he proposed to 
put that provision as an entirely new clause at the end of 
the Schedule, and make it Clause 18: ‘‘ The Clerk of the 
Works shall be appointed by the architect ; his salary is 
paid by the client.”” The Clerk of the Works and the 
making out of extras and omissions should not be included 
in a clause which defined exactly the remuneration for 
which an architect charged 5 per cent. 

Mr. C. H. Bropre [A.], Hon. Secretary of the Practice 


Committee, explained that the object of this was that 
Clause 1 combined four clauses in the old Schedule. 
That was quite sufficient statement in reply to all that 
Mr. Pite had said. If the revised Schedule only made that 
alteration it would be worth adoption by the Institute. 
The clause stated what an architect was paid for, and 
finished by stating what he was not paid for. 

Mr. Woopwarp observed that Clause 2 stated what was not 
included in the architect’s 5 per cent. The Clerk of the 
Works had nothing to do with the payment of the 
architect. 

Mr. E. W. Hupson [A.] agreed with Mr. Woodward. But 
he could not see why the words “ works executed from his 
designs’’ need be omitted because “under his directions” 
were adopted. It would be quite as well to have it “ works 
executed from his designs or under his directions.” He 
did not see in the other clauses anything about charging 
for omitted works, i.e. works which had been designed 
but cut out during progress. 

Mr. Maruews replied that there was no objection to the 
words ‘“ The clerk of the works should be appointed by the 
architect, his salary being paid by the client” being put 
in a separate clause; but in reference to extras and 
omissions, the desire of the Committee was to make this 
clause very definite, so that there should be no doubt 
about it without having to fish through other clauses. 
Clients had an idea that in passing the accounts the 
architect must verify them by measurement and valuation 
if necessary; therefore it was desirable that those words 
should stay in; the matter was fully considered by the 
Committee and by the Council. 

Mr. Woopwarp was willing to accept Mr. Mathews’s 
suggestion ; there was no harm in mentioning it twice. 

The Cuarrman then put Clause 1 to the Meeting, with 
the exception of the final sentence, “ The clerk of the 
works, &e.”’ 

Mr. Berrsrorp Pirer, referring to Mr. Hudson’s proposal, 
requested the insertion of the words “ executed from his 
designs.” He understood that Mr. Hudson proposed that 
as an amendment, and he himself would second it. 

The Cuatrman decided that the two amendments must 
be taken separately, and having put Mr. Hudson’s —viz.: 
that the words “ executed from his designs and under his 
directions ”’ be inserted—the Meeting voted against it. The 
second amendment—viz., that the words “ The clerk of the 
works should be appointed by the architect, his salary 
being paid by the client ” should be omitted from Clause 1 
was carried. 

Mr. Maruews then proposed that the clerk of the 
works sentence should come in as Clause la. 

Mr. Beresrorp Pitre suggested that it should be 
Clause 19. 

Mr. W. D. Caroée, after some discussion, moved that 
the words should come in at the end of Clause 2. Mr. 
ZepHaniaH Kine seconding, this amendment was put and 
carried. 

Mr. Woopwarp proposed in Clause 2, after the words 
“ negotiations relating to the site *’ in line 3, to insert “ or 
premises”; and then insert the words “ or in supplying 
drawings to ground or other landlords.” In London con- 
siderable trouble and expense was incurred by architects 
in submitting plans to ground landlords, and revising them 
as the ground landlords from time to time desired. He 
proposed further that after the words “ rights of light,” in 
line 6, the sentence should read “ or for drawings for and 
correspondence with local and other bodies.’ Then in the 
next line, between “ or ’’ and “ consequent,” the words “ for 
services ’’ should be inserted, so as to read “ or for services 
consequent on.”’ After the word :“ arbitration,” fifth line 
from bottom, he proposed the insertion of the words “ or in 
the taking out of quantities.” In his view that was the right 
place for those words, so that it should be brought clearly to 
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the client’s notice that taking out quantities was not in- 
cluded in the 5 per cent. 

Mr. BeresForp Pitre thought the last sentence of the 
clause was useless: ‘‘ For such services additional charges 
proportionate to the trouble involved and time spent are 
made.” They did not say that sort of thing about measur- 
ing extras and omissions, or about taking out quantities. 
There were regular recognised charges for those works, 
and the last sentence did not in any way strengthen the 
clause. It was sufficient to state definitely that the com- 
mission did not include those things. With regard to this 
clause, if the Institute could introduce into their new 
Schedule any sort of scale of charge in connection with 
party-wall notices it would be exceedingly interesting and 
very important; because architects of modest charges 
were brought face to face with gentlemen, Fellows of the 
Institute, who were anything but modest for very small 
services in connection with party-wall notices, and if 
amongst themselves they could agree upon a scale per 
notice or interview or award, it would be of very great 
value. It was not a difficult matter, and would be a most 
useful addition to the Schedule. 

Mr. Maruews explained that those words were put in at 
the end for the express purpose of giving some idea what 
those charges should be, and not leaving it so indefinite. 
It was impossible to give the actual amount. 

Mr. Brresrorp Pire said he referred only to party-wall 
notices. 

Mr. Matuews remarked that it all dealt with the same 
question. 

Mr. Berrsrorp Pire disagreed. Rights of light would 
come under the Taxing Master, and measurement and 
valuation of extras go on costs. The party wall matter 
wanted dealing with by the Institute; and he moved 
that the last sentence should be oniitted. 

Mr. Woopwarp seconded Mr. Pite’s proposition, that the 
last words commencing ‘ For such services”’ be eliminated. 
The clause amended as he proposed would then stand 
thus: “ This commission does not include the payment for 
services rendered in connection with negotiations relating 
to the site or premises, or in supplying drawings to ground 
or other landlords, or in surveying the site or premises and 
taking levels, making surveys and plans of buildings to 
be altered, making arrangements in respect of party-walls 
and rights of light, or for drawings for and correspondence 
with local and other authorities, or for services consequent 
on the failure of builders to carry out the works, or for 
services in connection with litigation or arbitration, or in 
the taking out of quantities, or in the measurement and 
valuation of extras and omissions.” 

Mr. Caror thought the quantities should not come into 
this clause at all. The Schedule was easily divided into 
two parts, the first eight clauses referring to architect’s 
work and the remainder to surveyor’s work. The quantities 
were quite rightly placed at the end of the Schedule. 

Mr. Matuews said the Committee would be prepared to 
accept Mr. Woodward’s amendment, except as to the 
quantities clause, which the Committee desired to keep 
separate altogether ; and also as to the last sentence, which 
should be retained, as it was of considerable importance, 
beeause it gave something like a scale which architects 
should charge. If the last sentence were omitted the value 
of the clause would be considerably reduced. 

Mr. Woopwarp pressing his point about the insertion of 
the words “ or in the taking out of the quantities,” the matter 
was put to the Meeting as a separate amendment, and lost. 
The question of the omission of the last sentence—viz. 
“For such services additional charges proportionate to the 
trouble involved and time spent are made ’’—was then 
voted upon, and the majority declared for their retention. 

Mr. H. H. Fox [A.] suggested that something more should 
be put into the clause as to how the Clerk of the Works 
should be paid. The architect might fix the Clerk of the 


Works’ salary at a certain amount and the client might 
object to pay it. 

The Hon. Secretary replied that that must be a matter 
of arrangement between the architect and the client. 

With regard to the sentence struck out of Clause 1— 
viz. “ The Clerk of the Works should be appointed by the 
architect, his salary being paid by the client,”—the matter 
being put to the vote, it was decided that it should be 
inserted at the end of Clause 2. 

The debate was then adjourned, on the motion of Mr. 
Woopwarp, seconded by Mr. Zepu. Kina. 


* * A Special General Meeting has been convened for 
the 27th June, when consideration of the Revised Schedule 
will be resumed. 


MINUTES. XV. 


At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Business) of the 
Session, held Monday, 6th June 1898, at 8 p.m., Mr. H. I. 
Florence, Vice-President, in the Chair, with 20 Fellows 
(including 11 members of the Council) and 11 Associates 
(including 1 member of the Council), the Minutes ef the 
Meeting held 16th May 1898 [p. 388] were taken as read 
and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of the follow- 
ing members :—Sydney Stent, Fellow, of Cape Town, and 
Judge Frederick Meadows White, Q.C., Hon. Associate. 

The following Associate attending for the first time 
since his election was formally admitted and signed the 
Register—viz. Louis Antonio Hayes (Manchester). 

The Chairman announced that the Privy Council had 
sanctioned the amendments and additions made to By- 
laws 9, 15, 30, and 31, in accordance with the Resolutions 
passed and contirmed by the Institute. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the receipt of donations 
to the Library [see Supplement], and an expression of 
thanks to the several donors was ordered to be entered on 
the Minutes. 

The Chairman read the Reports of the Scrutineers 
appointed by the Annual General Meeting to conduct the 
election of the Council and Standing Committees.* The 
following were declared to be the results :— 

Tue Covuncin. 

PresipEnt.— Professor Aitchison, R.A. [unopposed]. 

Vice-Presiwents (4).—William Milner Fawcett ; Henry 
Louis Florence ; Ernest George; Edward Augustus Gruning 
{unopposed]. 

Hon. Secretary.—William Emerson [unopposed]. 

Members oF (18).—Aston Webb, 457 votes ; 
John McKean Brydon, 408; Edward William Mountford, 
405 ; John Belcher, 374; John Alfred Gotch, 373 ; Richard 
Phené Spiers, 357; William Douglas Carée, 355; James 
Brooks, 351; Paul Waterhouse, 327; John Slater, 325; 
Alexander Graham, 320; Henry Heathcote Statham, 316; 
Thomas Blashill, 315; Leonard Stokes, 297; Beresford 
Pite, 288; Campbell Douglas, 284; Benjamin Ingelow, 
278; Percival Gordon Smith, 264. Not elected: Thomas 
William Cutler, 261; Edwin Thomas Hall, 257; Ralph 
Selden Wornum, 255; Charles Hadfield, 223; William 
Howard Seth-Smith, 217; Herbert Duncan Searles- Wood, 
213; William Young, 211; Hampden William Pratt, 
182; John Tavenor Perry, 168; Arthur Benjamin 
Plummer, 155; Delissa Joseph, 77. 


* The Scrutineers were Messrs. H. O. Cresswell, H. P. 
Burke Downing, John Hebb, Francis Hooper, Zeph. King, 
and Hugh Stannus, Fellows; H. Hardwicke Langston, 
Fred. W. Marks, E. W. Wimperis, Harold A. Woodington, 
and Herbert A. Satchell, Associates. Their Report states 
that 532 voting-papers were received, and of this number 
three were invalid. 
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ASSOCIATE-MEMBERS OF CounciL (2).—Henry Thomas 
Hare, 233 votes; Arthur Smyth Flower, 215. Not elected: 
Edward Guy Dawber, 197; Andrew Noble Prentice, 123 ; 
James Sivewright Gibson, 122; Alfred Henry Hart, 47. 
REPRESENTATIVES OF ALLIED Societies (9).—Robert 
Isaac Bennett (Manchester Society of Architects) ; William 
Larkins Bernard (Bristol Society of Architects); Albert 
Nelson Bromley (Nottingham Architectural Society) ; John 
James Burnet (Glasgow Institute of Architects); Thomas 
Drew (Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland) ; Charles 
Busteed Fowler (Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshire 
Architects’ Society); James Hine (Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society); Leslie Ower (Dundee Institute of 
Architecture) ; Albert Edwin Sawday (Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects) [unopposed]. 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
(Lonpox).—George Halford Fellowes Prynne (unopposed]. 
[The above members declared to have been duly elected 
compose the Council.} 
Avuprrors.— Zephaniah King, bellow ; Frederick William 
Marks, Associate [unopposed]. 


THE SranpING CoMMITTEES. 


Art Standing Committee. 

VFetLows (10).—Ernest George, 442; John McKean 
Brydon, 435; Alfred Waterhouse, 433; Edward William 
Mountford, 420; William Douglas Carée, 406; James 
Macviear Anderson, 405; James Brooks, 405; Beresford 
Pite, 364; William Young, 323; Henry Heathcote 
Statham, 316. Not elected :—John James Buriet, 
307; Charles Hadfield, 247. 

Associates (6).—James Sivewright Gibson, 463; Henry 
Thomas Hare, 461; George Campbell Sherrin, 460; 
Robert Shekleton Balfour, 453; John William Simpson, 
455 ; Owen Fleming, 426. 


Literature Standing Committee. 

Fettows (10).—Alexander Graham, 435; Richard 
Phené Spiers, 430; Paul Waterhouse, 414; William 
Alfred Pite, 412; Henry Louis Florence, 406; Benjamin 
Ingelow, 398; Henry Heathcote Statham, 396; Sydney 
Smirke, 363 ; John Tavenor Perry, 347; Ralph Selden 
Wornum, 347. Not elected:—Francis Edward Caws, 
260; John Hebb, 218. 

Associates (6). Arthur Smyth Flower, 395; Percy 
Scott Worthington, 385; Leslie Waterhouse, 374; Andrew 
Noble Prentice, 346 ; Arthur Thomas Bolton, 325 ; Ravens- 
croft Klsey Smith, 317. Not elected :—John Humphreys 
Jones, 253; Edward William Hudson, 159. 


Practice Standing Committee. 

(10).—Thomas Batterbury, 457; Walter 
Hilton Nash, 450; Joseph Douglass Mathews, 449; Ed- 
mund Woodthorpe, 449; Samuel Flint Clarkson, 446; 
James Osborn Smith, 444; Thomas Harris, 441 ; George 
Hubbard, 440; Alexander Henry Kersey, 439; Charles 
James Smithem, 418. 

Associates (6).—William Henry Atkin-Berry, 402; 
Charles Henry Brodie, 384; Augustus Henry Tanner, 
380; William Henry White, 368; Herbert Hardwicke 
Langston, 362; Francis Thomas Wilberforce Goldsmith, 
352. Not elected :—Nobert Stark Wilkinson, 300. 


Science Standing Committee. 

(10).—Perecival Gordon Smith, 471; William 
Charles Street, 465; William Howard Seth-Smith, 455; 
John Salmon Quilter, 453; Lewis Angell, 451; Herbert 
Dunean Searles-Wood, 449; Hampden William Pratt, 
441; Alfred Saxon Snell, 441; Benjamin Tabberer, 438 ; 
Lewis Solomon, 437. 

Associates (6).— Matthew Garbutt, 426; Henry William 
Burrows, 425 ; Max Clarke, 425 ; Sydney Benjamin Beale, 


389; George Pearson, 387; Bernard John Dicksee, 383. 


Not elected :—Arthur Richard Mayston, 249. 


On the motion of the Chairman, a cordial vote of thanks 
was passed to the Scrutineers for their services, and briefly 
acknowledged on their behalf by Mr. Zeph. King [F.]. 

The Chairman announced that by a resolution of the 
Council under By-law 20, the following Associates had 
ceased to be members of the Royal Institute; viz. : William 
Nicholson Cumming, Clement Weylland Jackson, George 
Mann, and James Tolley, junior. 


ELEcTION oF MEMBERS. 


The following candidates for membership were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 9, namely : — 


As Fellows (7). 

MICHAEL FRANCIS CAVANAGH [A., qualified 1888), 
Vice-President of the West Australian Institute of 
Architects (Perth, West Australia). 

JOHN JAMES THOMSON (41.). 

CHARLES EDWARD BATEMAN ([4., qualified 1895}, 
President of the Birmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion (Birmingham). 

JAMES SOUTTAR, President of the Aberdeen Society 
of Architects (Aberdeen). 

FREDERICK WILLIAM LACEY, M.Inst.C.E. (Bourne- 
mouth). 

GEORGE CAMPBELL SHERRIN [.}. 

WILLIAM BANKS GWYTHER, Assoe.M.Inst.C.E. 
[A., qualified 1886) (Calcutta). 


As Associates (2). 
GEORGE BENSON [Qualified 1885], President of the 
York Society of Architects (York). : 
FRANK PECK [Qualified 1895}. 


As Hon. Fellow. 
Sr EDWARD JOHN POYNTER, President of the 
Royal Academy. 


Tue RevisED ScHEDULE or PRroresstonaL CuarGEs. 

The Chairman having presented and formally moved the 
adoption and issue of the revised Paper “ The Professional 
Practice as to the Charges of Architects,’ as recommended 
by the Council for approval and adoption, and Mr. J. 
Douglass Mathews, Chairman of the Committee responsible 
for the revision of the document prior to its consideration 
by the Council, having explained to the Meeting the nature 
of the variations made from the original, Mr. Beresford 
Pite [2’.] objected that such variations were of too trifling 
a character to justify the withdrawal of the existing 
Schedule, which had become familiar to and was generally 
accepted by the public as an authoritative doeument. 
Being pressed to move an amendment, Mr. Pite declined 
to do so at that stage, but intimated his intention of 
moving the rejection of the revised Schedule after its 
clauses had been discussed in detail. A long discussion 
ensued, whereupon the Hon. Secretary, in order to take the 
sense of the Meeting, moved that the original Schedule 
should be retained in its present form. The amendment, 
seconded by Mr. E. W. Gruning, Vice-President, was put 
from the Chair, and lost. 

Discussion on the original motion then proceeded, and 
various amendments on clauses 1 and 2 brought forward 
by Mr. Wm. Woodward [-.} having been discussed and 
with one or two exceptions adopted, it was ultimately 

ReEsoLveD, that clauses 1 and 2 of the Revised Schedule 
should read as follows :— 
1. The usual remuneration for an architect’s 
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services, except as hereinafter mentioned, is a com- 
mission of 5 per cent. on the total cost of works 
executed under his directions. Such total cost is 
to be valued as though executed by a builder with 
new materials. This commission is for the neces- 
sary preliminary conferences and sketches, approxi- 
mate estimate when required (such, for instance, as 
may be obtained by cubing out the contents), the 
necessary general and detailed drawings and speci- 
fications, one set of tracings, duplicate specification, 
general superintendence of works, and examining 
and passing the accounts, exclusive of measuring 
and making out extras and omissions. 

2. This commission does not include the payment 
for services rendered in connection with negotia- 
tions relating to the site or premises, or in supply- 
ing drawings to ground or other landlords, or in 
surveying the site or premises and taking levels, 
making surveys and plans of buildings to be altered, 
making arrangements in respect of party-walls and 
rights of light, or for drawings for and corre- 
spondence with local and other authorities, or for 
services consequent on the failure of builders to 
carry out the works, or for services in connection 
with litigation or arbitration, or in the measure- 
ment and valuation of extras and omissions. For 
such services additional charges proportionate to the 
trouble involved and time spent are made. The 
clerk of the works should be appointed by the 
architect, his salary being paid by the client. 

On the motion of Mr. Wm. Woodward [4A.], seconded by 
Mr. Zeph. King [F’.], the debate was then adjourned, and 
the Meeting separated at 10 p.m. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


The Leicester Society: Annual Report. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects states that its member- 
ship numbers eleven honorary, sixteen assistant, and five 
pupil members, or a total of 79 members all told. The 
Society now embraces nearly all the architects practising 
in Leicester, and members of the profession resident at 
Loughborough. Market Harborough and Melton Mowbray 
have joined; consequently a more uniform system of pro- 
fessional practice and charges is ensured. For the first 
time in the annals of the Society one of its members, 
Mr. Arthur Wakerley, has been selected to fill the oftice of 
mayor of the ancient borough of Leicester. The Council, 
in their report, record their appreciation of and admiration 
for his abilities to fill the chief magistrate’s chair, and 
refer to the great services Mr. Wakerley rendered the town 
as chairman of the Highway and Sewerage Committee of 
the Corporation. Building operations in the district have 
been seriously hampered by a dispute between the Opera- 
tive Bricklayers and Plasterers respecting the laying of in- 
situ paving and screeding for wood-block and tile floors. 
The chief matter affecting the Society is the scarcity of 
plasterers, there being more plastering to be done than 
skilled men to do it. It has become a question for the 
profession to consider whether in many cases some sub- 
stitute cannot be found for plastering, particularly in the 
more ornamental work. Appreciative reference is made in 
the report to the exhibition of the R.I.B.A. Prize Drawings 
at Leicester, as forming an incentive to local students to 
attain a higher and better standard of design and drawing. 
Members are urged to record the discovery of any archieo- 
logical or geological remains found in their district. ‘The 
Curator of the Town Museum is open to receive all such 
particulars, and it is suggested that the Society may assist 
in preventing damage being done to the ancient landmarks 


by reporting any danger threatening the destruction of in- 
teresting architectural remains. The Prizes Committee 
lament the paucity of competitors for the prizes offered by 
the Society for designs and drawings, indicating as it does 
much apathy on the part of the majority of architectural 
students in Leicester. Only four sets of drawings were 
received. The first prize for a design for a dining-room 
interior was awarded to Mr. W. H. Pick, and the second to 
Mr. W.H. Riley. Mr. B. W. Bailey took the first prize for 
architectural sketches. In a brief review of the works 
submitted, Messrs. Pick and Bailey’s work receive high 
commendation. The prizes and subjects for the ensuing 
session are as follow:— 

1. Design for Seniors: First Prize, £2 2s.; Second Prize, 
£1 1s. Subject: Design for a Street Facade, having 25 feet 
frontage, with double-fronted shop to the ground floor, and 
being not less than three storeys in height. 

2. Design for Juniors: First Prize, £2 2s.; Second Prize, 
£1 1s. Design for a Block of Four Rural Cottages. 

8. Architectural Sketches and Measured Drawings of either 
Old or New Work: First Prize, £2 2s.; Second Prize, £1 11s. 6d; 
Third Prize, £1 1s. 

4. Travelling Studentship, value £5 5s., to be awarded the 
competitor in any of the foregoing competitions whose work 
the committee adjudge to be of highest merit. The winner is 
expected to undertake an architectural sketching tour of not 
less than ten days, and submit sketches done during the tour. 

The competition is open to students under the age of 
25 years, in the office of any architect or surveyor in the 
town or county of Leicester. 


Educational Facilities at Bristol. 

The Principal of the Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, Bristol, has intimated to the Allied Society at 
Bristol that it is proposed to hold a special course of 
lectures for students desirous of presenting themselves for 
the Intermediate Examination of the Institute. 


NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS AND COUNCILS. 
The Bristol Society. 

President, Mr. W. L. Bernard [F'.]; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. W. V. Gough and Joseph Wood; Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Mr. H. Dare Bryan ; Hon. Librarian, Mr. R. 
C. James [4.]; Council, Messrs. F. Bligh Bond [F’.], W.S. 
Skinner, J. H. La Trobe [F’.), G. H. Oatley, F. W. Wills, 
J. F. Wood [A.); Auditors, Messrs. Thos. Nicholson and 
T. H. Weston [A.}. 

The Devon and Exeter Society. 

President, Mr. James Crocker [F.]; Vice-President, 
Mr. Henry George Luff [4.]; Cowncil, Messrs. Arnold 
Thorne ‘F’.., Charles King, George Soudon Bridgman, 
C. J. Tait [A.|, S. Dobell, James Jerman [F.], B. Priestley 
Shires [A.|; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Octavius Ralling ; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Harbottle Reed; Evx-officio member of 
Council, Mr. James Hine [F’.], Past President. 


The Liverpool Society. 

President, My. W. E. Willink [A.], M.A.; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. W. Owen [£’.] and J. Woolfall; Joint Secretaries, 
Professor F. M. Simpson and Arnold Thornely [A.]; Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. James Dod ; Hon. Librarian, Mr. J. W. 
Blakey [4.}; Members of Council, Messrs C. J. Anderson, 
H. L. Beckwith, J. W. Blakey [4.], T. E. Eccles [A.], 
Henry Hartley [F’.], William Owen [#’.], J. Woolfall, F. E. 
Pearce Edwards [A.], and E. P. Hinde [4.]. 


The York Society. 

President, Mr. George Benson [A.]; Vice-Presidents, 
Messrs. C. H. Channon and J. T. Pegge; Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. William Hepper ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. B. Burleigh ; 
Hon. Librarian, Mr. 8. G. Highmoor ; Committee, Messrs. 
J. Ferguson, A. Hirst, T. Monkman, A. J. Penty, and E. A. 
Pollard. 
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